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II.

The belief formerly almost universally in vogue
among those who sought a natural genesis for religious
ideas was that early man was led by a sense of wonder
and awe to reverence for, and direct personification of,
the natural objects influencing his daily life. Sun,
moon, earth, winds, sea, so mysterious in their behaviour,
so tremendous in their manifestations, were thus sup-
posed to be the objects which, by heightening of the
feelings of astonishment and dread, gradually gave rise
to the sentiment that we call worship. But poetical as
is the theory,* and congruous as its alleged experiences
unquestionably are with the mental processes of our
more developed state, the briefest consideration of the
actual facts of the savage mind suffices to show its entire
untenability. The primitive man had neither the emo-
tional tendencies nor the intellectual tendencies requisite
to produce the supposed chain of effects. The familiar
sights and sounds of surrounding Nature, suggestive as
they may be to the civilised adult, aroused in him no
greater feeling of awe than they do to-day in the child
or the village clown, who watches tho rising and setting

* It !H surprising how often oven thoughtful men and women
will be found embracing hypotheses merely because they appeal
to their Henne of general fitness or beauty, Itigid analysis of oiir
current beliefs would probably disclose the fact that, partially in-
tellectual inset! though they may bo, the emotions lie at the root of
a very considerable proportion of them.this definition
